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FIREYOURSELVEo. 

fire yourselves. 


IRE YUunouu -- 

IRE YOURSELVES 

,„ecl VES 


Si yourselves. 
Iffi yourselves. 


The Disorientation Guide is a compilation of critical 
histories and reflections on student activism and 
administrative failure, which we hope will serve as a 
resource for students looking to get involved with 
political organizing on campus. Disorientation has 
existed in a number of forms for many decades. In 
fact, Michael Roth even said that he received a copy 
during his first year at Wesleyan. This year we want 
to focus on recent institutional memory by providing 
students with accessible histories, critiques and 
vocabulary that will aid their understanding of 
campus politics. We hope that with a history of past 
organizing and resistance to the institution, students 
will be empowered to step into their own appropri¬ 
ate roles to organize and work toward a culture of 
collective engagement. 
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Recap of Last Semster 

cuu/tuu: sexual assault and harassment 

BOSTON GLOBE ARTICLE 

In July of 2016, an email was sent to students mentioning that 
Dean Scott Backer was no longer employed by Wesleyan. It was 
not until October 1,2016, when an article titled “Educators 
accused of sexual misconduct often find new post” was published 
in the Boston Globe that students knew the actual reason for 
Backer’s departure. In this article, it was revealed that prior to 
holding his position as an associate dean of students at Wesleyan, 
Backer worked at Vermont Academy where he allegedly asked a 
15 year-old student to have sex with him. When the Boston Globe 
reached out to Wesleyan University for comment in the summer of 
2016, a Wesleyan spokesperson denied that the school had had any 
knowledge of sexual misconduct in Backer’s past. 

In his position as associate dean at Wesleyan, Backer was in 
charge of handling cases of sexual harassment and assault. This 
meant that a person who had used his position to advance himself 
sexually onto someone under his authority was now in charge of 
handling and ajudicating cases involving sexual predators. 

Backer was infamous among students and many complained 
to the school about his vilification and disregard for the people 
who had been harassed or assaulted, but the school never took 
students’ claims seriously. Lexie Malico, a 2016 Wesleyan 
graduate and a survivor, reported that, during her Title IX case, she 
“felt that Dean Backer inappropriately asked leading questions that 
brought me and my character into question. It felt as though my 
perpetrator’s innocence had been decided before I walked in the 
door.” Chloe Murtagh, another 2016 grad and a member of the 
Survivor Network during her time at Wesleyan, said that under 
Backer, “[Survivors’] biggest complaints were really lenient 
sentences and, overall, people had this sense that their case wasn’t 
taken seriously.” At one point during his time at Wesleyan, Backer 
told a student who allegedly sexually harassed another student over 
text message (an act strikingly similar to Backer’s) that because the 
“allegations appeared to involve a ‘stupid drunken message a long 
time ago,’ which was an isolated occurrence as opposed to repeated 
behavior, it would not be ‘a serious Title IX concern.’” 
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TOWN HALL MEETING 

In the wake of the news about Scott Backer, a town hall meeting 
was planned by a group of students. It was held on October 4th, 
2016 three days after the Boston Globe article was published. 
Around 200 students showed up to the event, plus a handful of 
professors and reporters from campus publications. The discussion 
was divided into two parts: first, general feelings towards the news, 
and second, suggestions for concrete steps to be taken in reaction 
to the news. Many self-identified sexual assault survivors spoke at 
the event, along with other students and professors. A few popular 
sentiments emerged from the meeting. Many agreed that the 
school’s (in)action in the case of Scott Backer was not an isolated 
case, but was the continuation of a legacy of a lack of accountabili¬ 
ty and transparency at Wesleyan. Wide distrust and anger toward 
President Michael Roth and Vice President for Equity and 
Inclusion/Title IX Officer Antonio Farias were voiced, and many 
demanded that they be fired. Students (mostly students of color and 
low income students) expressed anger and exhaustion that they put 
so much labor into work for Wesleyan offices such as Admissions 
and Equity & Inclusion, but do not receive the support Wesleyan 
purports to give its marginalized students. 

The group came to a consensus to try and remove Roth and 
Antonio Farias from the administration, and working groups 
formed, including a campaign to improve CAPS services and the 
creation of a student union. Postering started the next day, calling 
for transparency and including the infamous list “shit roth and 
FARIAS DO.” 
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ADMISSIONS DAY INTERRUPTIONS 

On October 10th, 2016 the Admissions office had an Open House 
where many potential and future Wesleyan students came to visit 
the school with their parents. The newly formed student union 
planned multiple actions to draw attention to the university’s 
consistent lack of transparency, and accountability, focusing on the 
insufficient staffing in CAPS and sexual assault on campus. 
Informational posters covered the campus, students disrupted tours 
to tell potential students and parents about the issues the university 
refused to reveal, and Roth’s planned address in Beckham Hall was 
met with a silent protest by current students. After a 15 minute 
introduction, Roth cut his presentation short and left hastily, unable 
to answer or confront the issues brought up by students. Students 
then led their own discussion about issues on campus and Q&A 
session with prospective students and their families so as to assert 
student-led accountability and transparency in regards to the 
actions of the Wesleyan administration. On the same day, almost 
every single campus tour was interrupted by another group of 
students highlighting administrative complicity in and sanctioning 
of rape culture with a performance art piece. 

MELLON FELLOWS WROTE LETTER ABOUT FARIAS 

As Title IX Officer and Vice President of Equity and 
Inclusion, Farias has humiliated numerous survivors of sexual 
violence and made outlandish comments about low income 
students, on top of his general failure to meet job requirements of 
supporting marginalized students. Below is an article written by 
the Mellon Fellows denouncing Dean Farias in October 2016. 

“Antonio Farias represents for us the administrative power 
we aim to challenge and disrupt as we embark on our journey into 
academia. We believe refusing to attend this lunch if Farias is 
present is an explicit way that we can express our lack of support 
for him in his particular position, as well as the administrative 
failure of this institution more generally throughout history. As 
Mellon fellows who plan on entering academia, and who have 
political and ethical stakes in the work, we cannot reconcile 
attending this lunch with Antonio Farias, nor can we continue to 
implicitly support his participation in any Mellon program by 
remaining complicit in the face of such overt irony. 
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In keeping with the integrity of the MMUF program, which is 
predicated on values that promote and enable reparative social 
justice, we hope you will respect our concerns and take them 
seriously—which is to say, Farias’ role and level of participation 
within the program needs to be critically reconsidered to the extent 
that he is disassociated from the program completely.” 

STUDENT UNION TEACH-IN 

The Student Union held a tech-in at downstairs Usdan on 
November 5th equipped with zines, printed mission statements and 
timelines of activism at Wesleyan. Many students were confused 
about the actions that took place during admissions day, so this 
provided a space to discuss history of administrative failure, tactics 
to change administrative policy, and possibilities for the union. 

B.O.T. ACTION 

The student union hosted an action at the Board of Trustees 
meeting on November 19th, 2016 to demand BoT meetings be 
public. About 35 students filed into the Daniel Family Commons 
uninvited to demand transparency in administrative decisions that 
largely concern student life. Donna Morea, the chair of the board, 
informed the students that the meeting would not proceed unless 
the students left, and the meeting ended before it began. Board 
members moved to the Public Affairs Center and the students 
followed, where the meeting was once again adjourned before it 
began by President Michael Roth. Trustees headed to to the 
Middletown Inn on Main Street which students were not able to 
find out or follow and the meeting was held there without any 
students present. A livestream of the day’s actions was broadcast in 
downstairs Usdan by the student-run blog Wesleying. On 
December 1st, 14 students received emails that they had been 
charged with 2 violations for participating in the action, one for 
“disruption” and one for “failure to comply,” although they never 
had their names or students IDs taken down and were never 
informed they were at risk for judicial points. An administrator told 
one of the students that class deans used the Wesleying video to 
identify the students. There was a hearing on December 8th and 
they all received judicial points for their participation in the action. 
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CAPS 


cuu/tuu: mental illness, issues pertaining to sexual assault 


Needs 



Qmok rr EbK srv dents 
-me 


Shortly before students returned to campus for the fall 2016 sem¬ 
ester, Dr. D’Andrea sent out an email announcing that there would 
not be a prescriber in CAPS for the semester because the previous, 
part-time APRN had found a full-time employment opportunity. At 
Wesleyan, the APRN is the only person who can write prescrip¬ 
tions for psychiatric medications such as SSRIs and anxiolyt¬ 
ics—none of the other prescribers in Davison can do this. Students 
who weren’t already seeing an outside provider had to find one in 
the Middletown community (or beyond) or go without medication. 

This was an issue not just because the database of prescribers 
that Davison provides was out of date, which meant many students 
were calling providers who were not accepting patients, but also 
because many of these prescribers had too many patients and 
therefore would not be able to take on new patients. 

By October it became clear that the search for a part-time 
APRN would not be successful as a result of the low salary. After 
urging by SHAC (The student health advisory committee), student 
activists and Dr. D’Andrea, Roth agreed to upgrade the position for 
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the APRN from part-time to full-time, a move that was likely to 
result in a successful search, though the new APRN wasn’t 
expected to begin work until the following semester. 

At the same time a number of students from the Student 
Union and WSA announced the Wes Needs CAPS photo campaign 
and publicized it on FB with a profile picture graphic. This was 
coupled with a petition to increase resources in CAPS that 
garnered over 900 signatures from students, parents and alumni. In 
November, the WSA also passed Resolution 3.38 “Establishing 
Adequate CAPS Staffing.” 

The purpose of The Wes Needs CAPS campaign was to 
demonstrate to the administration, Board of Trustees and other 
stakeholders the immediate need for resources in CAPS. We 
intentionally focused on the APRN and additional psychotherapists 
but recognize a lot more needs to be accomplished if we wish to 
make Wesleyan a more positive environment. In the coming 
semester, there will be more events to empower students and 
improve mental health beyond psychotherapy, though we will 
continue to fight for the two additional psychotherapists proposed 
by the WSA resolution 3.38 since Roth has not yet agreed to give 
CAPS the funds necessary to hire them. 

CAPS is by no means the end all be all to mental wellness, 
but the University advertises it as such. Typically, in the wake of a 
traumatic event (such as the release of the Boston Globe article or 
the election of Donald Trump) the University responds by suggest¬ 
ing that students take advantage of the resources at CAPS. This 
obscures the difficulty to get an appointment in the first place and 
the pernicious structural forces that make Wesleyan into a 
microcosm for the issues going on outside of our bubble (Donald 
Trump, a man who was able to be elected despite a history of 
sexual assault is no different from Scott Backer, someone who was 
able to find a job because of a lack of accountability for his own 
sexual misconduct). CAPS provides important services to students 
but it is not enough to tell students to go there without working 
against the University’s history of institutionalized racism, lack of 
accountability in regards to sexual assault or elitism which are all 
proven to cause physical and mental harm to students, faculty and 
staff. For more info about where the Wes Needs CAPS activism is 
going next, contact Paige Hutton at phutton(at)wesleyan(dot)edu. 
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Sanctuary Campus 

cuu/tuu: racism, xenophobia 

The following paragraphs couldn't possibly document all of the activism pertaining 
to efforts to protect minoritarian groups from the horrors of the latent racism and 
xenophobia that has been elucidated by the election of Donald Trump. It will focus 
particularly on the work that a group of student activists for rights of the undocu¬ 
mented found increasingly urgent in the past several weeks that will continue into the 
spring semester. 

The issues that undocumented students at Wesleyan face 
preceded Trump’s election and certainly weren’t resolved with 
Roth’s decision to treat undocumented students as domestic as 
opposed to international students. Wesleyan may admit these 
students, but they have few resources for them or their parents to 
help with their transition to the University. 

Similarly, the misconception that Obama has been a good ally 
to the undocumented overlooks the fact that he has deported more 
people (undocumented or otherwise) than any other president. 

In November, the Wesleyan Refugee Project circulated a 
petition to make Wesleyan a sanctuary campus. The sanctuary 
campus movement has spread to many schools across the US and 
typically asks that the University not collaborate with ICE (Immi¬ 
gration and Customs Enforcement) in this uncertain time. By 
petitioning for this, the Wesleyan Refugee Project intended to make 
the campus safer for these students but made the mistake of doing 
so without reaching out to any student groups who may have been 
affected by the decision. This move was problematic because there 
are a number of student groups who will likely be affected by 
increased policing including Latinos, Asian and Asian Americans, 
Muslim students and international students. 

Understanding that they couldn’t speak for all student groups, 
Aleyda Robles, Tomas Rogel, Paige Hutton and Michael Montoya 
crafted a new petition with new demands for president Roth 
particularly in regards to undocumented students. This petition 
garnered over 1,300 signatures but didn’t go without criticism. 
Many, including faculty and parents, claimed that our tone was too 
harsh, and Roth wouldn’t want to take us seriously if we were too 
“angry.” 
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This critique has a number of issues. First of all, it fundamen¬ 
tally misunderstands why or why not Roth would take steps to 
make Wesleyan a sanctuary campus. Because Roth has already 
painted himself as an ally to undocumented students, it would 
reflect poorly on his reputation as such if he refused. Thus, regard¬ 
less of our tone, he would more than likely choose to declare 
Wesleyan a sanctuary campus, anything beyond that was question¬ 
able. Secondly, calling us “angry” invalidates the very real pain 
and fear that many students are feeling in the wake of a Trump 
presidency. We recognize that we must work with our natural allies 
for the good of the community but reject the notion that we should 
ask nicely for services and protections that all students, faculty and 
staff should be entitled to. 

In our petition, we demanded legal counsel, better access to 
mental health resources, monetary support to the affected students, 
faculty and staff as well as winter break housing for any student 
(regardless of documentation) in need. Roth agreed to provide 
legal resources and make Wesleyan a “sanctuary” but did not 
address any of our other demands. Before the end of the semester, 
an all-campus email was sent out about a new committee that 
would be working on issues regarding the sanctuary campus with 
more information to be made available by the end of January. This 
is a step in the right direction and we hope that the committee will 
work with students and staff that have been doing work for the 
good of undocumented students in the coming semester. 

In conclusion, I just want to reiterate that performative 
ally ship is not and has not been good enough. Trump’s inaugura¬ 
tion is days away, but the fear, trauma and anger that students have 
faced so far or may deal with in the future is real and powerful. 
Safety pins and shared Facebook statuses do little, if anything to 
protect minoritarian students from violence or mental anguish. We 
don’t know the needs of all student groups or even all of the 
undocumented students on campus, but we started out by reaching 
out to students in Ajua Campos and others. It was the least we 
could do. Moving forward, I hope there will be more communica¬ 
tion between and within student groups to get a better idea of 
student need. 

In solidarity with the other students, staff and faculty working 
towards a safer campus and community. 
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Performance art by survivors of sexual violence on 
the Admissions Open House day [October 2016} 



Students disrupting tours in the uuake 
of neuus about Scott Backer 
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llilesleyan Museum in Orange Judd Hall (1871-19573 


Students and Bon Appetit employees mobilizing 
during contract negotiations CDecember 20163 



















Board of Trustees Power Map 


IE? 


'-wC 


WHQ IS ON THE BOARD / HOW DO THEY GET THERE? 

There are 33 trustees— one of whom is President Michael Roth. 
Nine of the trustees are elected by alumni for 3-year terms, 3 of 
them are cycled out each year. The remaining 24 are elected by 
board members and serve a 6-year term. Despite a loose precedent 
against serving multiple terms, no official bylaw specifics this, so— 
many people have served and are currently serving additional 
terms^ilnformation about each of the current board members can be 
found on Wesleyan’s website at wesleyan.edu/abput/feadership/ 
trustees.html, including their location, class year, and current 
profession. Many board members are large donors to the school, 
and service is considered a volunteer position since trustees do not 
receive financial compensation for being on the board. 

Right now, the Chairperson of the Board is Donna Morea 
(previously the President of CGI Technologies). She took over 
from Joshua Boger in July 2016. The board’s trustees serve a 
number of different roles in different committees. These commit¬ 
tees include Audit, Campus Affairs, Finance, Governance, Invest¬ 
ment, and University Relations. Most committees have subcom¬ 
mittees that allow the board to make further decisions about 
admissions, the University’s operations budgets, the salary for 
university faculty, overseeing maintenance and Physical Plant’s 
costs for the campus, and fundraising for new expenses, among 
other things. Importantly, one of the main responsibilities of the 
board is that they have the power of hiring and firing the President 
of the University. 

The entire board gathers four times a year for a 2-3 day-long 
series of meetings held on campus. (Committees may meet 
separately, however, at other times during the year in other 
locations). Taking place approximately once per quarter, these 
meetings are usually scheduled during midterms or finals when the 
academic workload is highest. In the late spring, the board meeting 
takes place during Reunion and Commencement Week, after many 
students have already left campus. 

While Board meetings are closed to the student body, there 
are eight student representatives to the Board of Trustees. Six 
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student representatives serve on Board committees with voice and 
vote, and the president and vice president of the WSA attend 
committee meetings and have voice. All eight student representa¬ 
tives attend full Board meetings with voice but no voting privileg¬ 
es, similar to faculty representation. The Board releases no minutes 
publically from these meetings. 


HISTORY OF STUDENT INTERACTIONS 
The Board of Trustees, despite their limited accessibility and 
infrequent presence on campus, has been the target of many 
student interactions over the years. Although it is difficult to 
catalogue many of these interactions here (due to the quick rate of 
student turnover), there are a few major issues over which these 
interactions have been based since the 1990s. 


MEED BLIMD 0CCUPATI0M [1992] 

The early 1990s wasn’t the first time 
that need-blind had been challenged 
by the Wesleyan administration. The 
same was done in 1982, only to be 
challenged by a successful WSA 
letter drive. In late 1991, then- 
President William Chase proposed a 
need-aware policy for those Wesleyan 
students on the waitlist. The 
proposal was met with strong 
opposition. During the Board of 
Trustees meetings in February of 
1992, students organized rallies, 
protests, and sit-ins both at Downey 
House and North College, culminating 
in a 500-person sit-in on the North 
College floor. Despite years of 
students fighting on behalf of 
need-blind admissions, the policy 
was ended by President Roth in 2012. 
As of today, Wesleyan maintains a 
“need-aware” admissions policy. 

DIVESTMENT FROM WEAPONS MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING AND ENDOWMENT TRANSPARENCY 
[2010-2011) 

In 2010 and 2011, the campaign to 
divest the Wesleyan endowment from 
weapons manufacturers [in particular 
those companies whose products were 
being used by the U.S. military in 
the wars in Iran and Iraq) ramped up 
on campus through the Socially 


Responsible Endowment Coalition. 

This coalition released an open 
letter to the Board of Trustees, 
Chief Investment Officer [CIO) Anne 
Martin, and President Roth with a 
series of demands in October of 2011 
. Although citing specific endowment 
holdings in weapons manufacturers 
and coal companies, these demands 
focused more broadly on endowment 
transparency and student partner¬ 
ships, with particular focus on a 
greater relationship with the 
Committee for Investor Responsibili¬ 
ty (CIR). The CIR had been created 
in response to student divestment 
demands launched years earlier as a 
mechanism of administrative appease¬ 
ment. In response to student 
demands, the WSA passed a resolution 
urging the Board of Trustees to make 
adjustments with its relationships 
with investment officers, increase 
transparency from the Wesleyan 
Investment Office, and share more 
information with the CIR. 

NEED BLIND OCCUPATION (2012) 

In 2012 it was announced that the 
Wesleyan administration was cutting 
need-blind admissions. In the fall 
of 2012 about 40 students occupied a 
closed Board of Trustees meeting 
with a sign reading “BRING US INTO 
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THE CONVERSATION” to protest the 
decision. Friendly exchanges 
occurred between the students and 
several supportive board members, 
caught on video by a Wesleying 
reporter. About 5 students received 
notice that had been charged with 
judicial violations because their 
faces had been identified from camera 
footage. The violations were the 
same as the 2016 charges, “failure 
to comply” and “disruptions.” 

FOSSIL FUEL DIVESTMENT DEMANDS 
[2013-2016} 

Following in national trends of 
environmental student groups 
demanding that universities divest 
from fossil fuel industries, 
students at Wesleyan took up a 
number of different tactics to 
engage with the administration and 
board of trustees about fossil fuel 
divestment. They attempted to gain 
access to investment holdings to 
understand how connected the 
endowment is to coal, oil, and gas 


companies, as well pushed the board 
to make an executive decision to 
divest. After years of constant 
engagement and working with the CIR 
to produce a 40-page report advocat¬ 
ing for coal divestment, the board 
never even conducted a vote on coal 
divestment. 

STUDENTS OF COLOR MEETING IIIIITH 
BOARD [2015-2017} 

By way of the Office of Equity & 
Inclusion student advisory board, 
over the past few years, student 
leaders representing various 
identities and political affiliations 
have been chosen to have one-hour 
meetings with a limited number of 
board members. However, those who 
attend these student-led sessions do 
so on a volunteer basis, and 
students who have attended have 
reported tardiness and leaving early 
from those who do make time to come. 
The amount of change resulting from 
these meetings is questionable. 


STORY THAT THE BOARD AND ADMINISTRATION TELL US 
ABOUT WESLEYAN’S FINANCES 

When students have met with administrators and board members 
questioning the legitimacy and fairness of financial decisions, they 
almost always tell us the same story about the endowment. The 
school’s use of an endowment (read: wealth hoarding) started with 
a $6 million donation from Davison in 1951. In the 60’s and early 
70’s, Wesleyan’s investment officers made some good investment 
moves (including investing in Xerox before it was big) and in that 
period Wesleyan had a larger endowment than most peer institu¬ 
tions (William, Amherst, etc.) Then decisions were made to build 
the Exley Science Center (1971) and the Center for the Arts 
(1973), which were both hefty expenditures right before the 1975 
nationwide recession. The endowment decreased significantly 
(though it still in the range of $200-400 million) and was consid¬ 
ered “quite small” compared to peer institutions for years after the 
initial drop. 

Things finally started looking up when Anne Martin, who 
previously specialized in gas and oil investments, came to 
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Wesleyan and helped turn around the endowment after the 2008 
recession. 

In the past five years, students demanding changes to 
investment practices and financial aid decisions have repeatedly 
been told that Wesleyan is “too financially unstable” to consider 
their proposals. At the same time, however, there have been a 
series of building constructions and modifications (Butts lower 
levels remodel, 41 Wyllys, new Red and Black on main street, 
back-up natural gas power plant, renovation of Fisk, renovation of 
Exley lobby and fishbowl, renovation of Pi Cafe) which shows us 
that there is a process that the board members and administrators 
are using to weigh different types of financial risks and spend large 
amounts of money on campus. There has been a large expansion of 
financial aid which is commendable, but these decisions are made 
in a process that is essentially unknowable by students. At the end 
of the day, Wesleyan has significant amounts of money that it 
allocates each year. What is affordable and unaffordable for the 
school has to do the administration’s priorities. 

What expectations do we have of the Board? Do we consent 
to them having basically full control of important decisions that 
seriously affect the wellbeing of students on campus in terms of 
budget allocations and financial aid? 
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Dark Money 


Joshua Boger 



George Davison 


Sam Russell 


High tuition, financial aid, and wealth at Wesleyan have been 
problems at Wesleyan for a long time, especially in the past few 
decades. As we began to look more closely at the history of 
tuition—in the context of Michael Roth celebrating the $480 
million raised through the “This is Why” fundraising campaign— 
we became aware of what we have termed the Wesleyan Dark 
Money Problem. 

Our inquiry began with a simple question: where does 
Wesleyan's money come from? We investigated the names of 
buildings at Wesleyan to learn more about the pasts of Wesleyan’s 
big donors and the men that Wesleyan has chosen to honor. We 
found that since its founding days, Wesleyan has accepted 
donations from individuals who have made their money from 
predatory industries, whether that be from opium trading in China 
in the nineteenth century to today’s pharmaceutical industry. 

Wesleyan’s campus is made up of buildings named after 
people who were “successful” largely because of their shared 
status as elite white men, yet the school brands itself as a vanguard 
in fights against injustice in this country. Wesleyan’s donor history 
indicates that practical idealism as an institutional theme does not 
substantively change or inhibit unethical market practices. 
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RUSSELL 

The Russell House was built in 1828 
by Samuel Russell, the founder of 
Russell & Company. Russell & Company 
was a trading company that gained 
prominence in the 1840’s, after one 
of their main traders, Warren Delano 
Cgrandfather of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt), followed the lead of 
European traders and participated in 
the opium importation trade in 
China. The Chinese fine silks, 
spices, and teas were highly desired 
in Europe and parts of the United 
States, but the Chinese had very 
little interest in foreign goods 
until the British introduced opium, 
grown in their colonies in India, to 
southern China. Opium is a highly 
addictive drug and quickly became a 
large market within China, finally 
giving the British their long-de¬ 
sired foothold in trade. 

Russell & Company was the 
largest American company participat¬ 
ing in Opium trade, and used the 
high level of profits to build out 
their fleet until the Opium Wars of 
the 1850 s s, when China refused to 
allow any more opium to be imported. 
At this point they switched to other 
types of shipping and shipbuilding 
commercial markets. 

Russell House was deeded to 
Wesleyan in 1937 when the Russell 
family moved out of Middletown along 
with most other baron families at 
the time. 

DAVISON 

George W. Davison CClass of 1892), 
after whom the art and health center 
are named, was one of the first large 
donors to Wesleyan. He was involved 
in many of the architecture and 
financial decisions made about the 
development of the university for 
over 40 years, starting in 1912 
until his death. He acquired the 
wealth that he later donated to the 
university through his position at 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. The 
company worked as an administrative 
trust for over 100 small banks and 
funds, and was sued throughout the 
late 1940 S s for violation of the 


14th amendment of the US 
Constitution. They were 
bought out by another bank named 
Manufacturer’s Hanover Corporation, 
which came to be one of the largest 
banks in New York City. 

In 1952, Davison donated $6.3 
million to the school and required 
that the donation not be used for 
short term projects but instead set 
aside into a fund named after him 
and his wife to start a permanent 
endowment. As one of the first large 
donors to the school he helped 
establish the practice of institu¬ 
tional wealth-hoarding. 

EXLEY 

Charles E. Exley Jr. graduated with 
an economics degree in 1951 and 
worked at the Borroughs corporation 
and later held titles of president, 
Chairman, and CEO at National Cash 
Register (NCR) corporation from 1976 
until his 1993 retirement. NCR was 
responsible for producing ATMs, 
pioneering bar code scanning, and 
producing paper roll products and 
check clearing equipment for 
cashiers. Starting in 1983 when 
Exley was the CEO of the company, 

NCR began to make more inroads into 
the ATM market and eventually came 
to control over H of the entire ATM 
market. The company expanded from 
its bases in the US and Canada to 
control different parts of cash flow 
and withdrawals in the Philippines, 
India, and other countries seriously 
affected by extractive market 
practices. 

FISK 

Wilbur Fisk was the first president 
of Wesleyan University from 1831 to 
1839. He became a methodist minister 
at the age of 26 after graduating 
from Brown University. As the 
President of Wesleyan he had a 
larger role in determining the types 
of work the missionaries who trained 
here participated in, so it was 
significant that he was a large 
proponent of christianizing missions 
visiting indigenous groups. He 
actively participated in conversion 
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of indigenous people in New England, 
specifically Mohawk, and personally 
recruited for and funded a mission 
of men who went to Oregon to 
christianize indigenous people 
there, to “open schools and teach 
the arts of civilized life.” 

He also favored sending 
ex-slaves to Africa as to not cause 
divisions within the Methodist 
church and larger white society. 

Fisk was an active member in the 
Middletown Colonization Society, 
which was opposed and protested by 
the Beamans and other free black 
Middletown residents. He also used 
his sway within Medothist leadership 
to push for christianizing missions 
in Liberia. “It was at [Fisk 5 ] 
instigation that the Young Men’s 
Missionary Society of New York 
pledged themselves to a mission in 
[Liberia].” 

Fisk was the president of 
Wesleyan when the first black 
student, Charles Ray, enrolled in 
1832 and as white students protested 
and drove Ray to leave after 2 


months. During these events, Fisk 
looked to a generous Wesleyan donor 
and slaveholder for advice, and in a 
letter to him said he would have no 
problem educating Wesleyan’s first 
black student Charles Ray so long as 
“he be really humble and pious and 
have something of the Missionary 
Spirit.” 

BOGER (41 UIIYLLYS) 

Joshua Boger founded Vertex Pharma¬ 
ceuticals in 1989 and was the 
company’s CEO from 1992 until 2GG9. 
Boger had worked for Merck & Co. 
before he left to start a new type 
of drug development business model. 
Vertex now generates more than $1 
billion annually and has become one 
of the largest global biotech 
companies. Vertex recently helped 
develop a drug called Orkambi to 
treat Cystic fibrosis, for which it 
charges $259,CGG Cmore than 5x the 
average salary of an American 
family) per patient per year for the 
life-saving medication. 


Although it hasn’t been part of larger discussions as much this 
year, Wesleyan consistently has one of the highest tuitions in the 
country. Housing and dining fees are technically different than the 
tuition, but it is nearly impossible to opt out of the $14-16k 
residential fees. When adjusted for inflation and put into 2016 
dollar values, we can see that tuition alone has been steadily 
increasing since the mid 80’s. 

While the tuition has been increasing, the endowment has 
also grown substantially in size over the past 20 years. While 
administrators and trustees focus most discussions about the 
endowment on the fact that Wesleyan’s endowment is “substantial¬ 
ly smaller than peer institutions,” the endowment still amounts to 
more than $800 million that has been collected in the standard 
university practice of wealth hoarding. 
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DONORS’ ROLE IN INFRASTRUCTURE DECISIONS 
In addition to the way that large donors can make their way onto 
the Board of Trustees and then play a role in deciding how institu¬ 
tion finances are used, they also can directly influence infrastruc¬ 
ture by earmarking their donation money. One example of this 
occurred in 2014, when parents of the men’s lacrosse team donated 
to pay for the construction of a new turf field and track. Because 
there wasn’t space for multiple teams to practice at the same time, 
the men’s lacrosse team was routinely given priority and the track 
team was asked to practice at nearby high school fields. 

This issue came to a head when one of only two track meets 
at Wesleyan was cancelled on short notice because the men’s 
lacrosse team rescheduled their game on the turf field. The students 
on the track team met with the Athletic Director to voice their 
concerns, one of which was that many of their family members had 
already purchased non-refundable plane tickets to see the track 
meet. They argued that the track team has many more Black 
students and students on financial aid than men’s lacrosse team has 
and that this was playing a role in which team was prioritized. 
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After the Athletic Director refused to take their concerns 
seriously, the track team decided to boycott their next meet at 
Amherst to protest the neglect that they were facing as related to 
donor and institutional interests. They created a list of demands to 
accompany their boycott, which are listed below (emphasis added). 

• The families that purchased non-refundable travel tickets to Wesleyan for our 
home competition this weekend should be reimbursed for this expense through the 
Athletic Department’s budget. 

• The Wesleyan Track and Field team should have access to a practice space on our 
track every day when we are in season. Winter track and Spring track are two 
separate seasons requiring separate training facilities. During spring track it is not 
acceptable to train on the indoor track as it hinders our ability to prepare for 
outdoor events. 

• Conflicts between practice spaces for teams need to be addressed and mediated 
prior to the start of their official season. 

• The April 18th Wesleyan invitational should be renamed the J Elmer Swanson 
Invitational to honor former Coach and Wesleyan hall of famer J Elmer Swanson 
who was supposed to be honored at thet meet this weekend. 

• There should be monthly meetings between all sports team captains and the 
Athletic Director to discuss problems, concerns, and progress. 

• Title IX of the Education Amendment of 1972 states that no person in the United 
States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any education program or 
activity. Under Title 9 it is illegal for a women’s team to be repeatedly marginal¬ 
ized for a men’s team, especially when solutions that do not involve the repeated 
marginalization are available. We should have equal time on the track that they do 
on their field, and competitions which can only take place on that track should 
never be moved for lacrosse games that could take place in different locations. 

• Our team has the largest percentage of students on financial aid and with jobs, 
which makes it extremely difficult to change around our practice schedule at the 
last minute. If our practice schedule, which is confirmed in September, is to be 
changed it needs to be done before season. 

• The removal of snow from the men’s lacrosse turf field should not inhibit our 
ability to practice. 

• The track and field team should have access to the laundry service that all other 
sports teams have access to. 

• The track and field team should have equal access and use of the athletic injury 
care facilities, this means having a trainer assigned to us and having our requests 
for filled and not being told that we can’t use the AIC facilities such as ice baths 
and game ready. 

The athletic director should represent all sports equally and should make an effort 
to attend our competitions, especially when our athletes make it to the national 
championships. 
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Veg Out 

Veg Out aims to spread 
awareness of how the animal 
agriculture industry causes 
environmental destruction, 
human health issues, social 
inequality, and animal cruelty. 

This industry is the leading 
contributor to climate change, 
habitat destruction, water scarcity, and water pollution, as well as a 
factor perpetuating food insecurity and diet-related diseases. Veg 
Out began as an educational campaign in response to pushback 
after the introduction of Meatless Mondays and gradually emerged 
as an independent group focused on bringing awareness to the 
impacts of meat consumption through the intersectional lenses of 
sustainability, health, racism, class, and gender. So far Veg Out has 
been successful in working with our dining service in the creation 
of Veg Out Tuesdays and continues to vouch for a permanent 
plant-based protein installation in our main dining hall. 

While Veg Out clearly recognizes the socioeconomic barriers 
to the access of fresh, plant-based foods in society at large, we also 
contend that here at Wesleyan we all are privileged with access to 
the same dining halls, all equipped with diverse nutritional options. 
Just as with any other privilege, we feel that it is our collective 
responsibility to examine this privilege and consider how our 
deliberate choices in food impact our health and well-being, as 
well as the well-being of countless others and their respective 
environments. Our “right-to-choose” to eat meat products is often 
times predicated on denying others (predominantly people of 
color) the right to land, clean air, disease-free bodies, and fair 
wages. By working collectively with various student groups on 
campus whose missions are seemingly tangential and practically 
central towards any movement for an equitable food future, we 
hope to both provide educational resources regarding plant-based 
alternatives and to help people visualize what it can mean to reduce 
meat consumption. 
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Race and Racism Timeline 


1831 Wesleyan University was 
founded. One year later the first 
African American student enrolled: 
Charles B. Ray, who withdrew after 
six weeks following life-threatening 
harassment from white students. The 
board of trustees responded to this 
by passing a resolution that forbid 
the admission of black students. 

1832 Amos Beman was not admitted to 
Wesleyan because of the Board of 
Trustees ruling in 1832 that “none 
but white male persons shall be 
admitted as students of this 
institution." 

1834 Middletown Anti-Slavery 
Association was founded in 1834 by 
Jehiel Beman [father of Amos), a 
pastor for the Cross Street African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
whose father was enslaved. 

1965 Admission of the “Vanguard 
Class.” Dean of Admissions John C. 
Hoy and President Butterfield sought 
to reflect the “disadvantaged” 
population of the country with ten 
percent of the incoming class. They 
personally selected what came to be 
called the “Vanguard Class.” That 
year, among a few hispanic and 
latino students, sixteen black 
students enrolled: the largest 
number in the school’s history. 

Feb 21 1969 ICG black students Csome 
armed) occupy Fisk Hall to honor 
Malcolm X s s assassination and 
protest the “classes as usual” 
decision by faculty. 

April 11 1969 As a result of the 
Fisk Takeover, the African-American 
studies program, Malcolm X House, 
and the African American Institute 
CAAI) are founded. 

1972 AAI Brochure is released 
stating, “The major role of the 
African-American Institute is the 


development of a program relevant to 
and supportive of the Wesleyan 
University Black community. The 
program has a three-fold objective: 
l) to foster a sound sense of black 
identity. 2) to prepare black 
students to be productive partici¬ 
pants in the black world 3) to 
relate to and be of service to the 
larger black community of 
Middletown.” 

April 1974 The Campbell administra¬ 
tion cuts AFAM department budget by 
43%, “reorganizes” the 
AAI into the Center for African 
American Studies CCAAS). 

1977 20 students have a 90 hour 
sit-in for divestment from Apartheid 
in South Africa. Michael Roth is one 
of them, reported to have slept in 
the President’s office. 

Oct 1980 DKE pledges go to Traverse 
Square in Middletown and yell racist 
slurs at residents for hazing. 

l\lov 1981 Racist letter sent to 
Malcolm X house, classes cancelled, 
600 students protest. 

April 1984 Ujamaa sponsors Farrakhan 
to speak to 400 students while 500 
protest outside. 

Dec 1985 The Ankh, Wesleyan’s Student 
of Color publication, begins 
circulation. 

Oct 1986 30 students arrested for 
blockading North College while 
calling for divestment from 
Apartheid in South Africa. 

April 1988 1,400 students and two 
thirds of faculty sign Apartheid 
divestment petition, and 113 people 
are arrested at blockade of South 
College. A month later, the Board of 
Trustees votes to divest from most 
Cbut not all) SA companies. 
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1989 Black students organize a 
protest at Beta after a black 
student is verbally harassed at the 
fraternity. 

Feb 1990 Graduate student Jay 
Pillay resigns from Educational 
Policy Committee to protest alleged 
racist and sexist comments made by 
the Chair of the committee. 

March 1990 - 85 African-American 
students occupy admissions building 
after being denied the right to 
send a letter of complaints and 
requests to the Board of Trustees. 

April 1990 Seven minority profes¬ 
sors leave Wesleyan. STRIKE 
firebombs president Chace’s office, 
no one is injured. 

May 1990 Following the discovery of 
racist graffiti found in Malcolm X 
house basement, 500 students march 
in a “speak out” against racism. 
Students hold a 9 day hunger strike 
until administration commits to 
educational policy changes. 

Highest-ranking Black Dean resigns 
in protest. 

October 1994 Two Egyptian students 
are beaten and called “sand-nig¬ 
gers” outside DKE. 34 Black and 
Latino Brotherhood members march to 
DKE, and force the first meeting 
between the two organizations. 

October 1995 Middletown police 
arrest four black students for 
“looking suspicious”. When the 
students refused to produce ID they 
are illegally handcuffed and 
detained at the police station. 

June 1996 Middletown Police settle 
1995 illegal detention case. 

March 1997 Chi Psi member yells 
“get off of the lawn, fucking 
immigrant” to two passing students. 

October 2000 Black student Ray 
Dolphin is pepper-sprayed and 
arrested for "interfering with an 


officer” for standing outside a house 
party with 20 other students. 100 
Wesleyan students march through 
Middletown to MPD headquarters to 
protest brutality and profiling in 
Middletown, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

April 8 2007 Multiple MPD officers 
pepper-spray, tackle, curbstomp and 
mace Jose Chapa while he is hand¬ 
cuffed outside 63 Home. Officers were 
responding to a noise complaint 
against the house party across the 
street. Dozens of student witnesses 
confirm that Jose was singled out on 
racial grounds, while officers 
ignored white students plainly 
violating open-container laws. 

Feb 2009 On the 40th year anniversa¬ 
ry of the Fisk Takeover, Ujaama 
created posters about the demands 
from the protest in 1969 and marked 
them each with a question mark or 
check mark to signify the dispari¬ 
ties that still exist on campus. The 
posters were repeatedly censored. 

November 2009 Student group, the 
Cardinal Conservatives organize an 
“Anti-Affirmative Action Bake Sale.” 
Event leads to a protest by newly 
formed group of concerned students 
on campus against discrimination of 
underrepresented students on campus. 

April 2012 During annual Holi 
celebration held by the student 
group, Shakti, organizers posted 
signs on the doors of the Usdan 
student center saying: “No colored 
people allowed in Usdan (But 
seriously if you’re covered in 
colored powder, you can’t come in).” 
Mass uproar and heavy media coverage 
prompt Shakti to issue a public 
apology and accept responsibility. 

Fall 2012 Multiple reports by men of 
color that they were asked to 
produce their WesIDs while walking 
around on campus. The increase of 
these occurrences led to accusations 
of racial profiling by campus Public 
Safety Officers. 
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November 2012 400 people attended a 
student-organized discussion forum 
called “Diversity University” 
focused on emotional first-person 
testimonies of everyday bigotry on 
campus. 

Fall 2013 Meed Blind is cut for 
Class of 2017, significant reduction 
of person of color representation in 
incoming freshman class. 

May 2014 A group of around 100 
students, under the moniker 
#AFAMISWhy, lead a musical march 
through the Wesleyan campus during 
Spring semester reading week to 
demand a re-funding of the depart¬ 
ment . The march ended in a takeover 
of South College, President Roth’s 
office. 

December 9th 2015 Echoing the Black 
Lives Matter movement building 
across the nation, hundreds of 
students, faculty and staff rallied 
for a march against police 
brutality. Demanding justice for 
those killed, participants, led by 
students, marched throughout campus 
and down Rt. 66. Mourning the black 
and brown lives murdered by the 
police, the march concluded with a 
die in at the intersection of Rt. 66 
and Main Street. 


SW MfrUNb 

^ NO COLORED 
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(bat seriously, if you’re 
covered in colored powder, 
you can’t come in) 
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May 4th 2015 Can I Live?! Speak Out. 
Students, faculty and parents 
gathered in Usdan for over three 
hours- conducting a speak out 
against the waves of violent racial 
injustice we continue to see against 
black and brown women and men-both 
on and off campus. 

April 16th 2015 The Divestment 
Coalition (^Consisting of SJP, Ujamaa 
and Fossil Fuel Divestment) 
conducted a sit in President Roth’s 
Office at South College. After 
successful occupation, the coalition 
met with President Roth calling for 
divestment from specific private 
prison companies, companies profiting 
from the Israeli occupation of 
Palestine, and fossil fuel 
companies. The sit in ended at 10 am 
on April 17th after President Roth 
agreed to” investigate the current 
status of the university’s invest¬ 
ments in private prisons, to 
publicly state his endorsement of 
prison divestment and proceed to 
support divestment of any holdings 
Wesleyan may have.” 
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Colorblindness and Common 
Misunderstandings about Anti-Racism 


All “non-white” people identify as Students of Color (SOC). 

There are members of the international community who do not 
identify as Students of Color. And they, by no means, must share 
the same culture or experiences. For in any one identity group, its 
members do not all share identical racial experiences. 

The term Student of Color, although convenient for Wesleyan 
brochures and organizing, is a homogenization of multiple racial 
and ethnic groups stemming from anti-blackness. 

Notice that “non-white” individuals are labeled “of Color” yet 
“white” individuals are not identified as “people of no color.” Why? 
Because we live in an anti-Black society where white is defined as the 
human norm. Whiteness has been internalized as the natural and 
default color of humanity. Thus all other ethnicities and races are 
described as degenerational forms of the white standard. 

The term “people of color” was coined by Black women. In 
1977, a group of Black women attended the National Women’s 
Conference, carrying what they called a “Black Women’s Agenda.” 

Here at #DiversityUniversity, Diversity = Equality. When 
statistics on race are published, the university makes no differentia¬ 
tion between students from the United States and international 
students. This gives a false impression of how hospitable and 
beneficial Wesleyan is for racially marginalized students. Wesleyan 
students of color are meant to be thankful for our spots here, 
though in reality we are tools used by the University to make a 
stronger appeal to the real customers, liberal white (middle and 
upper class) students. 

When university infrastructure only focuses on diversity 
without simultaneously emphasising equity, racial diversity 
becomes a ploy, a slogan rooted in fitting “people of color” into 
white spaces. When an institution achieves “diversity” without 
addressing equity the power structure of white supremacy does not 
shift. This same exploitation occurs with other categorizers of 
inequality, including gender, class, sexual orientation, ability, and 
many others. 
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Achieving equity requires disrupting and systematically 
altering the cis-gender white upper class male hierarchy. Work to 
create diversity, inclusion, and equity does not reach an end point. 
We cannot mark when we have “arrived” at perfect inclusion 
through meeting a quota. It cannot be measured only by the people 
that are a part of this community. We must always take into 
account who is excluded from Wesleyan in order to make the space 
comfortable for us. 

#Alllivesmatter is a more inclusive alternative to #blacklives- 
matter. Alllivesmatter is not a movement dedicated to ending the 
oppression of all people. It is an effort to recover the privilege that 
whites believe is lost when marginalized people try to empower 
themselves and achieve equity. Addressing disparity does not go 
against the battle for equity and justice, it advances it. 

The oppression of a different group is too hard to relate to 
because of racial/ethnic difference. The racism and violence 
perpetrated by the prison and military industrial complexes doesn’t 
solely affect people of color in the United States. For example, 
G4S, a “security” corporation is used by border patrol agents in the 
southern United States and also formerly by the Israeli military in 
the occupied Palestinian territories. 

The same measures to oppress one group are often used to 
oppress others (an example would be G4S which formerly 
provided services to Israeli occupiers and also funds the incarcera¬ 
tion of immigrants) 

“Students of Color” have easier college application process 
because they can pull the race card. Socio-economical issues 
constantly intersect with race. There are extra hurdles low-income, 
first generation students of color have to jump through. Example: 
Not being able to afford private SAT/ACT tutoring. Needing to 
apply to several grants and programs (on top of college applica¬ 
tions) to visit colleges, waive application fees and afford tuition. 

Assuming that affirmative action is the only reason why an 
individual got into a school is to deny the hard work that students 
of color put into their academic and extracurricular work. Addi¬ 
tionally, just because a student is admitted to a school doesn’t 
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mean that the appropriate resources or a support system will be 
available once they get there. 

“Where are you from? Where are you really from?” are 
simple and benign questions. Often these questions can pry into 
someone’s private life in a way that demands the exposure and 
dissection of a non white person’s background. To ask where 
someone is “really” from is to imply their foreignness without 
acknowledging the fact that they may have been born and grown 
up in the United States. 

The War on Drugs is about justice. Between 1960 and the 
present, the prison population in the United States increased from 
200,000 to almost than 2.5 million. This ten fold increase can be 
attributed to the war on drugs, a policy that was framed by Ronald 
Reagan as a way to “get tough on crime.” In reality, it was created 
explicitly to target, surveille, and incarcerate black and brown 
people in disproportionate numbers. (Further reading: Are Prisons 
Obsolete? by Angela Davis) 


“Settler colonialism is criminalization: drunks, 
drug addicts, and terrorists... It is minority 
scholarships given to those who have maybe been 
once to a reservation, but have the requisite blood 
quota to allow a university to claim diversity 
points... It is the logic of superiority, of primacy, 
of genocide... more than anything, settler 
colonialism is ongoing. ” 

Ifllhat is Settler Colonialism? By Maya Mikdashi 
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GLOBAL STRUCTURES OF OPPRESSION: THE U.S. AND ISRAEL 
Israel’s colonial project has historical precedence in chattel slavery, 
19th century European colonization in Asia and Africa, the U.S. 
taking land from Native Americans. The rhetoric often enforced on 
Black Americans is very similar to the ways that Palestinians are 
stereotyped, as “animals, violent, uncivilized, backwards...” The 
U.S. and Israel also share similar structures of colonial subjuga¬ 
tion, through: 

• Land confiscation 

• Gentrification (Harlem, BK, Haifa, etc) 

• Arrogance, disdain, hatred from the dominant group 

• Ideological “safety and security” 

• Mass criminalization/incarceration 

• Invisibilization of culture/history 

• Playing of Palestinian music from taxi cabs is illegal, the 
term “Palestinian” is banned from history books, replaced with 
“Arabs” or “other people” 

We are here to learn from each other. Listening and encouraging 
students of color (SOC) to speak on what they want, when they 
want is critical to being a good ally. Understand your own 
privilege, no matter who you are is essential. Wesleyan will grant 
you many opportunities to do so, including taking classes that 
explore the nuances of race and racism, attending a lecture series 
or event planned by faculty and students of color, and reading The 
Ankh, our SOC newspaper. These are all simple, yet effective ways 
to understand, self-reflect, and challenge the way that systemic 
racism affects our world. 
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Opposing the Fossil Fuel Industry 

PIPELINES AND COLONIALISM 

In the Spring of 2016, Wesleyan Fossil Fuel Divest hosted a 
teach-in called “Climate Colonialism” where we worked through 
many of the structural linkages between climate change and 
histories of violence. We started with many questions including: 

What is an extractive economy? How have fossil fuel industries 
treated indigenous people in the US? What does colonialism have 
to do with New England and Wesleyan? What is the Algonquin 
Incremental Expansion Pipeline project? Through research 
projects and discussions we created a baseline of knowledge about 
the history of settler violence against indigenous people in 
Connecticut, the land that Wesleyan is on as the ancestral 
homeland of the Wangunk people (see the Indigenous Land 
section), and climate colonialism as the practice of organizing 
environmental and climate damage to happen in colonized places 
and to people affected by normalized colonial/modern violence. 

We also brought this historical discussion into the present by 
talking about a natural gas pipeline expansion that is currently 
underway from Boston to Westchester. The Algonquin Incremental 
Market was seemingly named in relation to the the Algonquian 
language group spoken by indigenous people in Lower New 
England, likely to make the pipeline seem “natural” and 
“harmless” as the trope of the Indian is often invoked in marketing 
to do. Wesleyan Fossil Fuel Divest had been opposing this pipeline 
through different channels, and built on that support by attending a 
rally with people organizing in West Roxbury against the AIM 
pipeline expansion is going through their town. 

HISTORY OL THE EOSSIL FUEL DIVESTMENT AT WESLEYAN 

Wes Fossil Fuel Divest was first formed in the fall of 2012 (then 
known as Wes, Divest!) by a group of students building on the 
growth of the international fossil fuel divestment movement. Over 
the past four years, Wes FF Divest has engaged in a series of 
tactics and actions reflecting changes in campus politics, the 
national fossil fuel divestment movement, and local energy 
projects. In doing so, Wes FF Divest has also shifted its ideological 
framework to one more explicitly committed to environmental 
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justice and building connections between fossil fuel exploitation 
and other oppressive systems. 

In engaging with the Wesleyan University Administration, 
many of the early tactics attempted to utilize existing institutional 
channels. In Fall of 2013, the Wesleyan Student Assembly passed a 
resolution calling for divestment from fossil fuels in direct 
holdings and a plan to divest from externally managed funds 
within a reasonable time frame. A year later, the Committee for 
Investment Responsibility presented an extensive proposal to the 
Wesleyan Investment Committee calling for divestment from coal. 
In both of these cases, the Wesleyan administrative response was 
dismissive or limited, failing to address the significant issues 
presented. 

Wes FF Divest has since taken on more confrontational 
strategies. In the Spring of 2015 the group co-formed the Coalition 
for Divestment and Transparency alongside Students for Justice in 
Palestine, emphasizing the intersecting systems and interests of the 
fossil fuel industry, the Israeli occupation, and the prison industrial 
complex. Together, this coalition held a sit-in in President Roth’s 
office to demand divestment. In continuing to examine the inter¬ 
sections between environmental justice issues and other systems of 
oppression, Wes FF Divest has also engaged in a new focus on 
pipeline infrastructure and indigenous lands. Today, Wes FF Divest 
remains committed to coalition-building and growing student 
power to demand changes from this University in pursuit of 
environmental justice. 
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The USLAC Guide to 
Organizing 


By Spencer Brown 

In the spring of 2018, Wesleyan food service workers will begin 
contract negotiations with Bon Appetit. The cafeteria class 
struggle, however, has already begun. Over the past semester, 
Unite Here Local 217—the union that represents Bon App 
workers—has been in contract negotiations fighting for the 
healthcare, wages, and job security of its 2,060 dues-paying 
members at nine different colleges across Connecticut. The 
companies that they are opposing in this battle are some of the 
largest and most profitable food service contractors in the world: 
Aramark, Sodexo, and Compass Group (itself the parent company 
of Bon Appetit). 

In preparation for Wesleyan’s own upcoming negotiations, 
here is an analysis of the United Student Labor Action Coalition 
(USLAC) past and current work with Local 217. The lessons 
drawn from this campaign will hopefully play an important role in 
allowing students to support Wesleyan workers as much as 
possible in their struggle for a better contract. The lessons are as 
follows 

1) GO TO WORKER MEETINGS 

USLAC began this campaign by simply asking a Bon App worker 
if students could attend the next shop stewards meeting (shop 
stewards are union workers elected to represent their fellow 
workers when dealing with management). Attending this meeting 
(held in a first floor Usdan room just like many student group 
meetings are) allowed USLAC to engage and become acquainted 
with the most active Bon App workers. These face-to-face, local 
meetings are important because they allow student representatives 
to learn both about the current state of the campaign and the 
current mood of the workers. 

The same reasons for attending local union meetings 
applies to attending statewide ones. Last semester, USLAC 
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attended Local 217’s statewide meeting in New Haven where we 
listened to union worker-activists discuss the next steps on the 
campaign and share updates about how negotiations were going at 
their respective schools. The basic knowledge gained from this 
meeting (what was going on at each school, who were the people 
to contact, etc) informed USLAC’s organizing throughout the rest 
of the semester. 
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2). MAKE STUDENT OUTREACH COUNT 
The now classic slogan of a “Student-Worker Alliance” is an 
appealing one. The underlying caveat, however, is that this alliance 
must be actually worthwhile to the workers. This means that 
students organizers must be good at what they alone can do 
best—rallying other students. USLAC tried to take this to heart by 
tabling and leafleting in Usdan to let other Wesleyan students know 
about the state of the contract negotiations at all the Local 2017 
schools, and how Wesleyan will have its own contract negotiations 
in 2018. We also gathered a couple hundred student signatures for 
a solidarity petition, which we then presented to Bon App manage¬ 
ment during a worker rally. 

That student-worker rally—the only one that was held on 
Wesleyan’s campus this past semester—was an example of the 
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model that should be used going forward. USLAC was in contact 
with both the union organizers and the worker activists, and we 
worked to turn out our fellow classmates. This action was not just 
limited to turnout, as we also had a student representative speak to 
Bon App management when presenting the petition in order to 
show them that the students are mobilizing just as the workers are. 

3) . ATTEND WORKER ACTIONS 

When we began the campaign, USLAC didn’t know just how 
many worker actions there were going to be. And with nine schools 
in various geographical locations having their contract negotiations 
at the same time, this translated into a lot of actions. This does not 
mean that you attend every single one. People are busy. You are 
busy. Rallies can fall at strange times during when you have class, 
work, or simply a prior obligation. If rallies are far away, then 
getting access to car just to get there in the first place can also be 
difficult. The slogan of “Attend the Actions” serves a different 
purpose than just getting Wesleyan students to attend a bunch of 
actions. Rather, it fulfills a basic principle of solidarity necessary 
for the development of a political culture, a political culture that 
brings together a reliable set of comrades and develops skills such 
as quick carpool organizing (when it may be necessary on a last 
minute basis in the future). Going to rallies everywhere from 
Trinity to the thousand strong march in Cambridge, MA during the 
Harvard dining workers strike has brought USLAC much closer to 
both each other and other workers. 

4) . MILITANCY CAN BE FUN 

The class struggle does not have to be such a dour experience. The 
stereotype of the killjoy radical aside, USLAC has learned that 
small extra steps make all the difference. When having a meeting, 
have someone bring food and begin with a fun ice-breaking 
question. Before rallies, everyone can work together to make 
colorful signs with catchy slogans. Most importantly, pregame with 
each other and sing radical songs. This is a very serious organizing 
principle. No less than Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels themselves 
bonded together in the 1840s during “ten beer-soaked days” in 
Paris. In other words, USLAC has a long left-wing tradition to 
fulfill. 
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What’s the Deal with the 
Student Union? 



Michael Roth reading sign that says "Pouuer to the 
Students” COct 2016] 


At the October 4th student-run town hall, a consensus decision 
created the Student Union to protect the rights and well-being of 
students, giving them a base for organizing in the face of adminis¬ 
trative injustice to act and advocate on their own behalf. Non-Wes¬ 
leyan emails were collected and the email list became the means of 
communication for organizing Student Union meetings and 
actions, including plans for the disruption of the admissions day 
open house on October 10th. This day included tour disruptions, 
postering, a performance art piece in front of North College, and 
disrupting Roth’s speech to parents and potential students (see: 
Recap of last semester). 

Members of the union tabled in Usdan during many of the 
following weeks to talk about issues on campus. Students decided 
to form a self-nominated steering committee for the union to 
facilitate town halls and do logistical organizing. During the 
November Admissions Open House the union planned smaller but 
more targeted actions focused on the CAPS campaign and sexual 
assault on campus, especially as related to the 2016 presidential 
election. The next week, members of the student union attempted 
to attend a closed board meeting to enforce transparency in 
administrative decisions (see: Recap of last semester). The Student 
Union hopes to continue to serve as a base for student organizing, 
to support other groups, and to advocate for student needs. 


disorientation 
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PRESS RELEASE: 

In light of recent events, students of Wesleyan University have come 
to the conclusion that President Michael Roth and Vice President for 
Equity and Inclusion/Title IX Officer Antonio Farias are incapable of 
adequately leading this university. Students demand their resignations. 
They view the termination and investigation of former Dean Scott 
Backer, a sexual predator, as a symptom of administrative neglect. 

This incident is only the latest injury inflicted by an administration 
with a systematic lack of leadership, transparency, and accountability. 

The administration has continued to disavow the very communi¬ 
ties it claims to advocate for and support in its branding. On Monday, 
October 10th, an Open House admissions day, students staged 
interruptions of events being held on campus. There were at least 30 
students interrupting every campus tour, covering the campus in flyers 
with the slogans “They Gotta Go,” and “Nothing Amiss” (a reference 
to a blog post written by President Michael Roth after the Boston 
Globe article), and derailing a Q&A session held by President Roth. In 
the latter instance, about 45 protesters lined the walls of a room full of 
prospective students and their parents. After a stilted, brief speech, 
President Roth promptly exited the room without engaging visitors in 
the planned hour-long Q&A session. His exit followed remarks by 
several students protesting who vocally rejected his attempts to 
commodify the protest before their very eyes. In lieu of the presiden¬ 
tial Q&A session, an impromptu version was held by demonstrators, 
who fielded questions for the remaining time. About 50 prospective 
students and their families remained to speak with protesters, who 
provided honest and open answers to their questions. 

The questions dealt with many issues, including the administra¬ 
tion’s denial of its knowledge of Backer’s history of sexual predation, 
although students have stated that they knew about Backer in 2010, 
and the investigation by the Boston Globe that revealed his actions last 
week. As Associate Dean of Students, Scott Backer victimized 
survivors and violated the Title IX Code multiple times. Students 
reported problems with Backer, but filing complaints yielded audits 
conducted by members of the administration who were themselves 
Backer’s colleagues and friends. These audits, predictably, found no 
fault in his inexcusable behavior. Michael Roth’s administration not 
only protected Scott Backer, but also awarded him with the Cardinal 
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Achievement Award in 2014. The revelation that a sexual predator 
was facilitating Title IX trials for three years has brought up the pain 
for students who endured the hearing process, and increased suspicion 
in the student body at large. Students at the disruption pointed to the 
fact that every year hundreds of sexual assaults go unreported, and 
that survivors do not trust current structures of Title IX adjudication or 
the administration that facilitates these processes. 

Faculty from the Feminist, Gender, and Sexuality Studies 
Department wrote a letter in support of protesting students published 
in the school paper. In their statement they said, 

“A loss of confidence in the judicial processes regarding Title IX 
at Wesleyan affects those who need support services now. Students 
may be less willing to report sexual misconduct and assault if they do 
not believe the process to be fair and just. If the past week is any 
indication, they may also be less willing to utilize campus support 
services, even those that have long been trusted resources for students. 
These urgent problems require immediate attention from Wesleyan’s 
faculty and administration. We urge Wesleyan University to increase 
its institutional transparency and to commit new resources to 
promoting a campus climate of safety and social justice. “ 

If Wesleyan is to continue to sell its brand as a social justice-ori¬ 
ented liberal place of education, it must first embody what it tries to 
teach. Recent campus issues have shown that President Michael Roth 
and Vice President Antonio Farias are unwilling to truly reform 
policies and practices that uphold violence and discrimination, 
particularly when it comes to problems of racism, queerphobia, 
xenophobia, and rape culture. The administration leverages these 
empty slogans like “equity and inclusion,” and “practical idealism,” as 
a marketing ploy to attract potential students, but fails to make the 
structural changes necessary to uphold these ideals. The administra¬ 
tion has turned words like “Diversity” and “Freedom” into rhetorical 
weapons used to avoid accountability and obfuscate student activism. 
In recognizing that the current administration has consistently 
prioritized its wealth over the well-being of the student body, students 
are demanding accountability and want to bring to light the violent 
actions of administrators who are currently in some of the highest 
administrative positions at Wesleyan University. 
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Indigenous Land 
Where Wesleyan Stands 


As one of the original thirteen colonies along the Eastern seaboard, 
Connecticut has been home to settler colonialism for a very long 
time. Colonists came and they stayed, and in staying they 
continued colonizing. These colonizers set up institutions, 
including Wesleyan University. We are at a school built by 
colonists that rests on and profits from stolen land. To live in 
Middletown and to attend this University requires that we actively 
acknowledge the relationship between Wesleyan, the land, and the 
people from whom this land was taken. 

Before going any further, it is important to emphasize that 
indigenous people continue to live in Middletown and in surround¬ 
ing areas. Local settler colonial history is still unfolding. As part of 
the colonial process, settlers have done a very good job of erasing 
and writing over indigenous lives, culture, and history. Reading 
and learning is one (small) step to combat this erasure: 

Before 1640, Middletown was referred to as Mattabessett, 
which means “where the river bends,” and is part the traditional 
homeland of the Wangunk (whose lands also include Portland, 
Chatham and East Hampton). The same Indian Hill where Wes 
kids love to hang out today is also called “Wune Wahjet,” meaning 
“on the beautiful hill.” It was renamed “Indian Hill” by local 
settlers because of its central role in government and in community 
decisions for the Wangunk. Not only was this important Wangunk 
site seized by Middletown settlers, but also there was a practice of 
“opening graves” in which residents unearthed and stole the 
belongings of buried indigenous individuals. The Wesleyan 
administration has only recently (2013) taken responsibility for 
participating in the excavation and collection of remains and 
cultural items of indigenous people for academic prestige. 
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Here is a helpful (though incomplete) timeline for under¬ 
standing Wesleyan’s role in the seizure and desecration of local 
indigenous places: 


1850 To establish Indian Hill 
Cemetery, Stephen Olin (president 
of Wesleyan at the time) oversaw 
the removal of Wangunk burial 
areas 

1871 Wesleyan Museum of Natural 
History was opened in Judd Hall, 
which created a public exhibition 
of indigenous remains and cultural 
objects 

1957 Natural History Museum was 
closed, “the hundreds of thousands 
of objects and specimens in the 
Museum were either culled 
([disposed of or sent to other 
institutions) or hastily packed 
for storage, and the Museum 
formally ceased to exist” 

1990 The Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act 
CNAGPRA) requires each federal 
agency, museum, or institution 


that receives federal funds to 
prepare an inventory and repatri¬ 
ate funerary and cultural items 
when requested by a tribe. 

2013 Wesleyan administration 
responds to student and faculty 
protesting about the human remains 
and other native artifacts held as 
remnants of the natural history 
museum. Upon further inspection, 
it is revealed that the archaeolo¬ 
gy and anthropology collection is 
not compliant with two sections of 
NAGPRA law 

2014 After increased pressure, 
Wesleyan administration agrees to 
create one full-time position for 
the NAGPRA coordinator & collec¬ 
tions director 

2016 Exley still holds native 
human remains and thousands of 
cultural objects 


After a hard-fought battle waged by Wesleyan students, 
faculty, and staff, the administration released an apology in 2013 
admitting to NAGPRA non-compliance. Despite hiring a full-time 
compliance coordinator who has taken on the difficult task of 
repatriation, many other aspects of Wesleyan’s administrative 
policy have failed to acknowledge or to act against the institution’s 
history of settler colonial complicity. The administration has put no 
policies in place to acknowledge or address the fact that Wesleyan 
is located on dispossessed Wangunk land. Additionally, there have 
been no efforts to give reparations or restore land to the Wangunk 
people who live in and around Middletown. Meanwhile, settler 
landmarks on campus - marking academic buildings like Fisk - are 
lauded. 
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The Dakota Access fight at Standing Rock over the past year 
has been a historic moment for the visibility of indigenous resis¬ 
tance. But the achievements of NoDAPL cannot allow us to ignore 
the presence of indigenous people and places in the spaces that we 
inhabit. As we continue to support the Water Protectors, it is 
important to remember that settler colonialism is alive and well 
right here. In recent years, three Connecticut tribes (Eastern 
Pequot, Schaghticoke, Golden Hill Paugussett) have been denied 
Federal Recognition by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Faculty and students in many departments, especially 
American Studies, consistently host events about indigenous issues 
and bring speakers to campus (including Robert Warrior, Chief 
Arvol Looking Horse, and Suzan Harjo in Fall 2016). By going to 
these lectures, students can support indigenous studies and also get 
looped into other events and actions going on in Middletown and 
Connecticut. 

As you sit on “Indian Hill” or in Olin, remember where you 
sit. No matter where you go in Middletown, Connecticut, or North 
America, you are on indigenous land. 



Map of Connecticut tn 1 62 5 fMatfiras Spies;, t 933). 
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Justice in Palestine 


Working for Justice in Palestine in the U.S. context mostly 
takes form of opposing the billions of dollars in aid that the U.S. 
federal government gives to the state of Israel for “defense.” It also 
means criticizing Israel’s war crimes including their illegal settle¬ 
ments and “Jewish-only” roads on Palestinian lands, demolishing 
Palestinian homes, and holding the state accountable for being a 
settler-colonial state that necessitates affording Palestinians in 
Israel second-class status to secure their project of a “Jewish 
State.” This is the type of political zionism that WESSJP strongly 
opposes. 

Wesleyan Students for Justice in Palestine uphold sentiments 
of anti-normalization in our organizing work. Normalization is 
limiting dialogue to portray a violent situation as something that 
“just happens,” such as when people talk about conflict as if it is an 
issue where there are two “equal sides”— like claiming that the 
2014 “Massacre” on Gaza as a “War.” However, we do not see the 
Occupation of the West Bank, the military siege on the Gaza Strip, 
nor the conditions under which Palestinians are forced to live by 
the Israeli State as two-sided at all. 

Therefore, we reject rhetoric of justice in Palestine as a 
“conflict” which misconstrues the issue as if it were two siblings 
bickering. We refuse to participate in dialogue that effectively does 
so, as we see this as a disservice to those who we stand in Solidari¬ 
ty with— the Palestinian peoples. 

JEWISH VOICE FOR PEACE (JVP) 

JVP was established at Wesleyan during 2015, and has steadily 
grown since then. JVP is a member of the national organization 
which works for justice towards Palestine from an especially 
American Jewish perspective. We realize our nuanced positions as 
American allies that pressure should come from those like us who 
wholly support the B.D.S. call/strategy. 

Since its founding, JVP has funded 5 members from 
Wesleyan to attend the JVP 2015 National Members Meeting in 
Baltimore MD to hear from the likes of Angela Davis and Aja 
Monet of Justice League NYC. JVP has also participated in the 
2016 Israeli Apartheid Week, and has held and co-sponsored events 
such as JVP Shabbat. 
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Thinking through Sexual 
Violence Outside the Institution 


At a university that consistently fails survivors of sexual and 
gendered violence, we need to formulate alternative modes of 
justice, community accountability, and healing that can operate 
outside of the institutional framework. Below are several 
approaches to dealing with sexual violence from an anarchist 
perspective, thinking critically about radical alternatives to 
traditional modes of institutional punishment. 

Transformatice Justice and Accountability Process 

WHAT’S TRANSFORMATIVE JUSTICE? 

Transformative Justice (TJ) is a grassroots, voluntary, community- 
based mode of justice and accountability that rejects punitive 
responses to crime. TJ attempts to facilitate understanding between 
individuals and allow the parties in conflict to agree upon steps to 
“repair” the harm caused, rather than ceding the justice process to 
institutions like the University that perpetuate inequality and use 
models of punishment that fail to attack the structural root of 
violence. 

WHAT WOULD A TJ RESPONSE TO SEXUAL VIOLENCE LOOK LIKE? 
Accountability processes are one example of a Transformative 
Justice approach to dealing with sexual violence. An accountability 
process would ideally look something like this: 

“a person makes an allegation; a handful of people form a 
support group for that individual; the support group convenes a 
process and organises a similar support group for the ’perpetra¬ 
tor’ , uuho uuill be asked to broach the issue uuith this individu¬ 
al; the ’perpetrator’ agrees to participate in a process; the 
tuuo groups gather in a session run by a ’neutral’ facilitator, 
during uuhich both sides are given time to discuss their 
feelings; the ’perpetrator’ acknowledges responsibility and an 
agreement is reached on steps they will take to repair the harm, 
such as informing future partners about what happened, or 
attending counselling; the ’perpetrator’ abides by the agreement 
and is regularly checked in on by their support group, as is the 
’survivor’.” Canarchist zine 11} 
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A transformative justice response to sexual violence MUST come 
from the survivor: the point of TJ is that it is voluntary, and that the 
survivor decides this is the way they want to approach their 
experience. 

PITFALLS 

Transformative Justice is difficult, emotionally draining work. It 
requires that both the survivor and the perpetrator are equally 
committed to the process, and that the perpetrator accept the 
survivor’s experience of violence and wants to be held accountable. 
There’s no way to know how a TJ process will turn out, and for 
many survivors TJ may not provide the kind of closure they need. 

APPROACHING PERPETRATORS 

There are other methods of engaging with sexual violence without 
committing to the TJ model. These include: 

A third party (on the request of the survivor) approaching a 
perpetrator of sexual violence, informing them that someone has 
experienced their behavior as assault, and requesting accountability 
in whatever way the survivor desires (this could mean transferring 
schools, attending therapy, learning about consent, not contacting 
the survivor, taking time off of school, participating in community 
consent workshops, moving residencies, leaving an organization, 
etc.) Again, this approach relies upon the perpetrator being 
receptive and wanting to be held accountable. 

Organizational accountability: an organization (on the 
request of the survivor) chooses to approach a member who has 
been accused of sexual violence and hold them accountable either 
within the organization or by removing them from the organization 

FACULTY VIOLENCE AND INSTITUTIONAL RETALIATION 
Sexual and gendered violence on Wesleyan’s campus extends 
beyond institutionalized delineations between faculty, staff, and 
students. Administrative silencing of sexual violence perpetrated 
within the faculty (as well as retaliation against those who come 
forward with allegations of sexual violence) makes infinitely clear 
the priorities of our institution: the reputation of the University will 
always come before the lives of students, staff, and faculty. 
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Faculty who experience sexual violence from other members 
of the University are in the position of reporting to the institution 
that employs them, and in whose best interest it is to silence their 
allegations. Wesleyan does not conduct external investigations for 
allegations of sexual violence from faculty or administration, and 
the investigations conducted by the University have a strong 
incentive to dismiss allegations of assault and retaliate against 
those who come forward in order to protect institutional liability 
and reputation. 



The Workshop 

If you’re looking for materials, equipment, or space for any sort of 
organizing and making, i.e. for things like paint, markers, paper, 
cardboard, foam-board, fabric, glue gun, woodshop tools for 
projects like making t-shirts, banners, signs, installations — and a 
physical space to meet and do this work and organize, get in touch 
with folks at the.workshop.art.space@gmail.com. The Workshop is 
a student-run alternative artspace in Hewitt 8. 
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